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** He cannot stand it—said the Corporal :—He shall be supported—said my 
uncle Toby.” 


——— And so he shall— 
Notwithstanding the indifference of readers—and the difficulty 
of the task, the History of Gabriel shall be supported and 
printed too; and if this degenerate age shall neglect or despise 
his memoirs, posterity shall know that he lived, and that he 
had one friend to write his Biography. 

We left Gabriel, 
according to a former number of the Microscope, in bad com- 
pany. ‘The scene was new to him. Poverty and rags, cold 
and hunger, sorrow and despondency, had apparently “filed 
off by sections of two,’ and our worthy friend longed to be- 
come a Marine before the offer to enlist was made. The 
blood that mounted to his cheek, and the wistful look of his 
brightening eye, conveyed to the Corporal the idea that he 
wished to join them 








A slight whisper 





conveyed it to the Serjeant 

—— Dispatch is the soul 
of the recruiting service and Justice Mittimus, with the dignity 
and solemnity peculiar to his office, administered to Gabriel 
the usual oath, by which the young soldier simply understood 
that he was to “ swear or affirm as the case might be.” 

In a tone as differ- 
ent from his former one, as the sound of a matrimonial dialogue 
is from the sentimental whine of courtship, the Sergeant order- 
ed him to fall in the rear and march to the Guard-House. The 
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drill of the barracks corresponded as little with the jollity of 
the Gin-Shop, as does the discipline of a tortured conscience 
with its frequent associates—a bright eye and a laughing cheek. 
A few drops of acid, skilfully and scientifically infused into 
a quart of blue cabbage liquor, creates not a more surprising 
change, than was visible in the appearance and manifest in 
the face of the new recruit. The lounging gait became a free 
and soldier like step—the wilted neck was refreshed and stif- 
fened—the shoulders were manfully thrown back, and that 
hardest of all tasks—to make Gabriel shut his mouth and keep 
it shut—was finally accomplished. The lower jaw, whose 
downward tendency and specifick gravity no willow stick had 
ever been able to counteract, now “ closed” to the upper one, 
which was thus able, like a good soldier, to cover its file lead- 
er. Even the habitual long face of his old school-master, 
when he observed his altered appearance, was disturbed as he 
gave vent tohis humour by saying witha very knowing look— 
¢ Sic claudunt porte eiernitatis !” Perhaps the joke will 
be lost on the reader—he will seek for the quotation among 
the Classicks in vain—but the pedagogue quoted merely from 
memory and he remembered only the much used alteration, 
styled the “ InrerPRETATIO”—which was made not for him, 
but for the sole and particular use of the Dauphin—The 
“ principia non homines”” on the carriage of our worthy chief 
magistrate, (a sketch of whose life has been ably written by 
S. Putnam Waldo, Esquire,) was classically quoted from the 
same place, notwithstanding the suggestion of a wag that the 
president furnished the sentiment and the coach-maker turned 
it into Latin. However, 














After parading 
the streets and serving as a bait to the trap, in which he was 


eaught, orders arrived that they were to set sail the next 
morning for the Mediteranean—and the geograghical doubts 
of the young soldier, as to where that famous place might be— 
whether he should ever get there—or what might be his treat- 
ment in the mean time-~and how or when he should get back 
—joined to his acquired antipathy to the service and his own 
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stupidity in devising means to get out of the scrape, puzzled 
his brain more than that of a selectman is bewildered, when 
he puts his ideas on a committee of ways and means to get 
rid of atown pauper. With a light step and a heavy heart 
he returned to the guard-house, where he communed—“ Ist. 
negatively,” with himself—and “ 2d. positively,” with Ben 
Gavit. 

Now Ben was a 
native of the State of “ Rhode-Island and Providence Planta- 
tions”—~(a little community to which, by the way, may be ap- 
plied a part of an old song— 


** What a pity itis, my dear Baron, said she, 
** That you’re not half as long as your name.”’) 


He was a shoemaker by profession—not a “ Boss of the shops”? 
—but one of those itinerant gentlemen, who “ whip the cat” 
and cobble from house to house to the great annoyance of the 
youthful part of those families which he visited and to the mor- 
tification of the domesticks—none of whom liked the “ origi- 
nal and unaccommodating” shape of his shoes, or the repub- 
lican appearance of the neat’s leather with which they were 
made. Be that as it may, Gavit suggested the idea of de- 
serting—formed the plan, and agreed to join Mr. Gap in 
locating the place—fortunately they were both to stand guard 
together that night—the hour, eleven,—would be a convenient 
one and Ben mentioned what might perhaps have occurred 
tothe unassisted reflections of his comrade—that their com- 
patriots would probably be considerably the worse for liquor, 
as the Sergeant would be absent on board ship to consult with 
Captain Cartridge, on the subject of their embarkation in the 
morning.—Such was the plan—and unlike many others much 
deeper laid—it succeeded.—According to their calculations, 
they were called out to relieve guard and in a short time, after 
having given notice of “ 4li’s well!” they started. Where 
should they go? “ To the fire lands”—said Gabriel. Ben. 
more learned than his companion, (having studied Geography 
in his native State) informed him of the fact that they lay on 
the Mediterranean, and the fear of meeting the Essex induced 
them to give up the idea. 
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To steal a boat was easy— 
and to let it drift down the river after they had crossed easier 
still—to march all night was by no means the greatest hard- 
ship to those who might be flogged—perhaps, hanged, if they 
were overtaken. And when morning should dawn they con- 
cluded to enquire for deserters, until a better time should oc- 
cur.—Luckily, two Indians lying asleep in the road relieved 
them—they disrobed their red brethren without much 
ceremony, and the Indians, in their drunken wisdom, mistook 
them for the overseers of their tribe and of course were glad to 
come offso. Poor Gabriel! thou hast ‘‘ unbuttoned one cause 
of vexation only to button up another.” 

They completed their toi/ette and 
proceeded along the by-road in silence for some time—Gavit 
revolved in his mind the different plans as to the future which 
presented themselves, and was just immersed in the intricacies 
ofa doubt whether they should set up a singing school, or 
teach Grammar by a machine that went witha crank—but, as 
he deliberated which of them should turn and which should 
explain, his reverie was suddenly broken by a noise that at 
first resemtled the sound of a waggon: on turning round 
he found it proceeded from our hero, who with the abstrac- 
tion peculiar tothe great, and with the melancholy look and 
solemn tone much more appropriate to his feelings than his 
song, was just chanting forth the following 


Fox Me topy. 


The fox walked out one moon-shiny night— 

And *tis—O I’m a fox with a long red tail. 
The turkies they are black, and the geese they are white, 
And Ill have one of each for my breakfast in spite 

Of the traps they have set for my long red tail. 





*Squire Jones has a trap that is baited with cheese— 
‘“‘ Hush, you noisy fool!” 


—said the astonished Gavit—‘ who comes along here ?” 


— Oa 


GeNnTLEMEN,—I was much pleased with reading a late piece 
in your paper on the subject of slander. This, it must be al- 
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lowed, is among the most prominent of those evils, that dis- 
turb the peace of the community and embitter the fountain of 
social happiness. Could the practice of slander alone be 
banished from among men, and could our race be prevailed 
upon to conceal, and not expose and exaggerate the faults 
of their fellows—how much nearer would human intercourse 
approach to that society where the wicked, together with all 
their vices, “* cease from troubling.’’—There are many other 
evils prevalent among us, of a similar nature, which though 
they may not involve such serious consequences, cannot fail 
to be frowned upon by every person, who has any regard for 
the feelings of those, with whom he is conversant. 

The society, Messrs. Editors, with which | am accustom- 
ed to mingle is small, and made up of persons whom I have 
selected from a very extensive acquaintance. - In making this 
selection, I have spent much time and employed much obser- 
vation. After all my search—after having attentively looked 
around and narrowly inspected the various characters which 
present themselves, [am able to my great disappointment, 
to obtain from this mass of rubbish, but very few bright and 
precious gems. As toa perfect character, I despair of ever 
finding sucha prize among the ruins of the fall. Though such 
beings may people the regions of fancy, I am sure they have 
no real existence below the skies :—all from the highest to 
the lowest have their faults—in some these faults are merely 
displeasing ; in others they are so glaring and offensive, as to 
wholly disqualify them to be the companions of the virtuous. 

Among my associates is Gaptor :—he is a young man of so- 
briety and worth; and in point of moral character, is the 
youth of the gospel, who lacked only one thing. He is an in- 
dependent spirit, and appears to be but little affected by what 
is passing around him. When insulted to his face, he bears it 
with all the patience of a Socrates; while at the same time he 
manifests such a nobleness and indifference of soul, as to utter- 
ly confound those, who are disposed to injure his feelings or 
hisreputation. Though he is tenderly alive to his character, 
yet he has none of those high notions of honour which render 
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@ person so contemptible in the eyes of an enlighted and a 
christian community. With all his virtues however, my 
friend has one trait in his character, which I cannot away with : 
it is a disposition to dispute, or to make some exceptions or ob- 
jections to almost every thing that is advanced by the company. 
His attention, instead of being occupied with the most promi- 
nent parts of the question or story, is entirely engrossed about 
trifling particulars, which can have little or no bearing upon 
the main subject. His views, so far as they extend, are dis- 
criminating and correct—the atmosphere in which he takes 
his observations is clear; but he takes them ina valley. This 
spirit of contradiction and minute attention to particulars ren- 
der my friend not unfrequently a troublesome companion. 
Whether the disputatious spirit in him is to be attributed to 
pride or to some peculiar constitution of mind, I am unable to 
say : at any rate it destroys his own influence and wounds the 
feelings of others. 

Multus is a professor of religion and, so far as I can deter- 
mine, is a follower of those, who through faith and patience in- 
herit the promises. I know of but one distinguishing trait in 
his character and that is an uncommon fondness for telling sto- 
ries, anecdotes, &c.—For excelling in this he has every neces- 
sary requisite : to great information and great fluency of 
speech, he unites the most retentive and ready memory: eve- 
ry thing which he hears or reads, he retains with the most as- 
tonishing minuteness and accuracy. Many a time have I sat 
and heard him relate his stories with as much interest, as I ever 
felt in reading the three or four last pages of anovel. Still 
this proneness in my friend to entertain us with his stories, 
pleasing as it generally is, often becomes a source of vexation 
and disgust: when any other person attempts to relate 
any thing in his presence, he is sure to be interrupted by Mul- 
tus, who must by the way put in some little circumstance, which 


had been left out; and twenty chances to one, he will also 


eventually take the whole task of narration to himself—while 


he who first started the subject must sit as an idle, slighted and 
insulted spectator. 
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Thus, I would proceed to particularize the faults of my 


other friends ; but I must reserve this for some future time. 
Yours, &c. G. H. 


—en Oe 


Luves occasioned by hearing a lady sing in the tower of Montevideo—the seat 
of D. W***#**** Esq. of Hartford : 


The soft dews of twilight are steeping the plain 
And gemming the boughs of the willow— 
The eve-star is lighting its twinkle again 
To shine on the foam of the billow— 


The south breeze is brushing the breast of the lake 
That swells with the soft heaving motion, 

And its ripple is heard on the pebbles to break 
Like the slumbering wave of the ocean— 


The gale on its pinions of gossamer flies 
Through the boughs of the low bending willow, 

And sweeping the forest, it mournfully sighs 
O’er the turf of my flowery pillow,— 


It bears on its wing, from the dark lonely tow’r, 
O’er the mead and the wave’s * playful motion” 

The song of the maid, who ateve’s balmy hour 
Sings her sweet, breathing strain of devotion : 


Like the hymn of a seraph, it floats through the grove 
And sighs o’er the slope of the mountain ; 

How sweet—how enchanting its warble of loye— 
How it lulls, like the flow of the fountain. 


As I listen, I fancy the dew-dropping cloud 
That glows with a “lovely tomorrow”? 
An angel conceals, in its ebony shroud, 
Whose harp breathes her accent of sorrow. 
C. E. 
-—} 1 


THE FLOWER OF THE VALLEY—A SONG, 


Sweet flower of the valley, why droop’st thou so low, 
Ah! why is thy beauty all faded and gone, 

Ah! who could destroy thee—who wield the sad blow— 
Who rifle thy charms in their earliest dawa ? 


So gay was the morning, that rose as you blew— 
So fragrant the zephyrs, that flutter’d around— 
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So soft did’st thou smile through thy mantle of dew, 
No lovelier flower in the valley was found. 


But see, on the turf all thy beauties are laid, 

Thy leaves--they are scatter’d, thy sweetness is gone, 
Thy colours—once gay as the rainbow—now fade 

As fast, as the hues that enliven the dawn. 


Sweet flower ! once the sweetest that bloom’d in the vale— 
Sweet flower! we will weep, for thy beauties are fed— 
For those charms that are gone, we will pour the sad wail 


And chaunt o’er thy ruins the dirge of the dead. 
ALFRED. 


—at 
THE BOWER—A SONNET. 
Retreat of Innocence ! receive my form— 
The form of one who wishes for repose, 
And asks a pillow, where his eyes may close— 
Where he may slumber safe from earthly harm : 
And oh! within thy shade, where every charm 
Of nature wantons on the dewy rose, 
Where sweetest musick on the zephyr flows— 
F’en now I ieel my chilly heart grow warm : 
Sure angels might repose in such a bow’r, 
No stain of earth might dim their purity— 
Here slumbering at the even’s quiet hour 
The dew of innocence might o’er them lie, 
While heav’naly harps a seraph strain might pour, 
And raise the listener’s soul to ecstacy. C. 





Messrs. Epitors, 
Tue following lines were composed on reading the interesting story of Olivia, 


in the tenth number of the Microscope, and are at your disposal. 
Yours &c, D. 


Ah ; hapless Olivia! thy fate was severe, 

And humanity drops, o’er thy story, a tear. 

But why this emotion ?—Compassion, begone! 
*Tis a picture of sorrow that fancy hath drawn ; 


For Virtue dejected can never decay, 

Nor, fair as the rainbow, as soon pass away. 
While she mourns the lost pleasures of mutual Jove, 
She hears a kind voice whisper peace from above: 


By keen disappointment with sadness oppress’d, 

She admits not despair to a seat in her breast ; 

But the bright beam of hope shines anew on her eyes, 
Not reflected from earth—but direct from the skies. 





